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Fir. "Niece. Why we are loath to hinder poor servants; for to take away their characters, is to take away their bread.
Sec. Niece. We may say the same of a thief or a housebreaker, when we find them in our houses or gardens, and take them even in the very fact: we are loath to ruin them for it; that it was necessity forced them to do what they did; and if we have them committed, they will be hanged or transported: nay, the argument is stronger, because the injury done may have been trifling, and the punishment there is loss of life, which we may be loath to be concerned in.
Fir. Niece. You carry the case a great deal too high, sister; I cannot think they are alike.
Sec. Niece. Truly, sister, I think 'tis much the same; but of the two, I take, here is the greater obligation.
Aunt. I believe I take your notion right, niece; the obligation is this: if I take the thief, and give him up to the law, he is undone, and his life must pay for it; and 'tis a sad thing for me to let a poor fellow be put to death, or transported, for robbing me of a trifle. But, on the other hand. I am to consider, (1.) I am obliged by the law to do it; that it is not I that put him to death, but the laws of his country, and his own crime is the cause of it; and I am an offender against that very law, and in some sense, a confederate with him, at least an en-courager of him in his crime, if I omit it: but which is more than that, (2.) By my perhaps unseasonable, and indeed unjust compassion, I become accessary to all the robberies he shall be guilty of after it; because if I had done as the law directed me, I had put him out of a condition to rob or injure any other person.
Sec. Niece. You have fully explained my mean-